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ARGARET BONDFIELD, M. P., is 
quoted in regard to the recent British 
elections as follows: 


“One of the most hopeful aspects of 
the fight in my constituency was the 
great proportion of young men and 
women under 30 who took an active 
part in the campaign. One feels that 
the younger generation will be far bet- 
ter grounded in the questions of the 
day, and that as the young men are 
using their political power, so the 
young women would use their politi- 
cal power with great advantage to the 
state, given the opportunity. I would 
urge all suffrage women to rekindle 
their enthusiasm for the last effort 
to remove the present franchise anoma- 
lies and to win for women at 21 and 
over the full rights of citizenship on 
the residential qualification.” 


Women’s Bills in Parliament 
VAM. HUBBACH, in The Woman Leader, 
writes of the new English parliament and 
women’s bills: 
4 Whatever party may be 
in office, the fact remains that there 
are possibilities that we may see in 
this session triumphs undreamed of 
before, in view of the fact that for the 
first time we have a parliament a large 
majority of whose members are 
pledged to our reforms and, moreover, 
there are eight women to take their 
share of the work.” 


The Equal Pay Problem in England 

ROM The Woman’s Leader of December 
1, 1923, it is noted that the woman teacher 
problem is not confined to the United States. 
Miss Emily Phipps, B.A., has just published, 
under the auspices of the National Union for 
Women Teachers, a pamphlet entitled “Equal 
Pay.” She brings forward facts and figures 
to prove the crudity and injustice of the exist- 
ing assumption that all men are responsible for 
dependents, while no women are economically 
responsible for anybody but themselves. 

The pamphlet, taken in conjunction with 
what we know of the organized male teachers’ 
attitude toward the problem of equal pay for 
equal work, indicates the necessity for a hard 
fight on the part of the women teachers. 


Married Teachers Protest 


T a meeting held in London recently the 

Extra-Metropolitan Married Women 

Teachers’ Association passed unanimously the 
following resolution: 


“This public meeting, held in Essex 
Hall, London, on November 27th, 1923, 
condemns the policy of the late govern- 
ment by which economy in education 
was effected by influencing local edu- 

cation authorities to dismiss married 
women teachers from the staffs of their 
schools, and demands of the new gov- 
ernment a bill making it illegal for 
local education authorities to refuse to 
appoint, or to require the resignation 
of, or to dismiss, women teachers solely 
because they marry.” 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Co-eds Organize Law Club 
O-EDS in the University of Pennsylvania 
Law School have organized a law club 
similar to those existing for the male students. 
Monthly arguments for the first-year students, 
as well as one or two jury trials conducted by 
a Philadelphia judge or attorney will be part 
of the program to be instituted. 

The club has been assigned quarters on the 
first floor of Price Hall, the Law School Build- 
ing, where its members will meet and review 
sessions. 

The eight members of the club are: Miss 
rAlice Paul, of Moorestown, N. J., vice-chair- 
man of the National Woman’s Party; Miss 
Paul obtained her bachelor of laws degree at 
the Washington School of Law; Hazel Brown, 
of 1426 Mount Vernon street, the daughter of 
Judge Brown, who has two degrees from 
Swarthmore College; Ida Oranovich, of. 926 
South Seventeenth street, Philadelphia, a 
graduate of Temple College; Mrs. Dorothy M. 
Thompson Gilbert, of Springfield, Pa., a gradu- 
ate of Bucknell College; Rachel K. Higgins, of 
New Haven, Conn., a Wellesley graduate; 
Marion S. Kirk, of 3504 Chester avenue, Phila- 
delphia, who has a Bryn Mawr diploma, and 
Margaret F. Lenahan, of Wilkes-Barre, and 
Louise F. McCarthy, of Ridley Park, both of 
whom graduated from Trinity College. 

Back in 1902 u similar attempt was made by 
six girls who formed the John Marshall Law 
Club, but it died a natural death about three 
years after its organization. 

The first co-ed student at the law school, 
Mrs. Carrie Burnham Kilgore, was admitted 
in 1881 after a ten years’ fight. Even after 
her admission, the faculty refused to promise 
a diploma should she pass the examinations. 
But eventually she was awarded a degree in 
1883. Despite her struggle for recognition, 
there have been only thirty-six women stu- 
dents in the law school since the admission of 
Mrs. Kilgore. It was not until 1895, twelve 
years after Mrs. Kilgore had graduated, that 
the second girl, Miss Isabelle Darlington, ma- 
triculated. 


Equality of Opportunity for Boys and Girls 
HE following account of the rise from 
office boy to the presidency of a great busi- 

ness appeared in the Washington Post. 


“From office boy to presidency of 
the American Railway Express—so 
runs the record of advancement that 
stands to the credit of E. M. Cowie. 
After 40 years of service that started 
at the bottom and carried to the high- 
est office in the gift of the employing 
organization. 

“Such advancement bears testimony 
to the equality of opportunity that is 
one of America’s richest possessions. 
Given industry and ability and faith- 
fulness to trust, and the highest round 
on the ladder is attainable, no matter 
how lowly the start.” 


Perhaps America's richest possession,” 
equality of opportunity, will some time be 
shared by the office girl. 


Equal Rights 


Women Lawyers Find Competition Hard 

HE great task for professional women 

today is to convince the general public 
that women are not intellectually inferior to 
men, is the opinion of Adda M. Lutz, a lawyer, 
of Philadelphia, who has risen from the ranks 
of stenographers and has just opened her own 
law office there. 


“I don’t believe in dodging facts,” 
Miss Lutz said. 

“Women lawyers are not finding the 
road easy. A man lawyer is presumed 
to be capable until he proves himself 
incapable. Women lawyers, on the 
other hand, are presumed to be inca- 
pable until they prove themselves ca- 
pable. Proving it is a difficult propo- 
sition if opportunity is not given to 
prove your worth. 

“It become more or less of a 
duty for women to demonstrate what 
they can do, especially in the profes- 
sions. The few women lawyers now 
practicing are really pioneers. We 
are planning to establish a woman’s 
law office in Philadelphia some time 
during 1924, so that we may be on 
an equal footing with men lawyers. 

“The Law Academy, for instance, 
still bars women lawyers from mem- 
bership. Types of narrow-mindedness 
like that must be met and overcome. 
We want to start with small cases 
and develop them. We want the same 
opportunities that they give young 
men lawyers. 


Ask Revision in Marriage Service 
DEMONSTRATION was held recently 
in Central Hall, Westminster, calling 
for the abolition of the vow to obey and other 
inequalities in the marriage service. Miss 
Maud Royden claimed that those who wish to 
alter anomalies in the present service base 
their arguments on the Gospels; for our Lord, 
so far from subordinating one sex to the other, 
explicitly and implicitly asserted their funda- 
mental spiritual equality. Resolutions were 
passed unanimously calling for the revision of 
the marriage service on the basis of the equal- 
ity of position and obligation between husband 
and wife, 


Turkish Women Appear on Stage 
URKISH women have acted in public on 
the stage in Constantinople. 

The play was Shakespeare’s “Othello,” in 
which the Turks themselves are the “enemy” 
referred to once in harsh words. 

Bediah Mouvahit Hanoum, who played 
Desdemona also, was one of the first Turkish 
women to appear in Turkish movies. Neyireh 
Hanoum, who acted the part of Emilia, is a 
graduate of the American College for Girls 
at Constantinople. Both received bouquets 
and an ovation from the large Turkish audi- 
ence, which packed the theatre. 

Another innovation was that the audience 
was not divided according to sex, but the 
Turkish men and women sat together, as in the 
Occident. 
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Zona Gale, with 
members of the Na- 
tional Woman's 
Party. Seated: Ed- 
ith Ainge, Zona Gale, 
Abby Scott Baker. 
Standing: Hazel 
MacKaye, Elsie Hill. 


ENTER EQUAL RIGHTS---EXIT LULU BETT 


ONA GALE, the author of “Lulu Bett,” 
was in Washington last week to super- 
intend the premiere of her new play, “Mr. 
Pit.” Miss Gale was much engaged with inter- 
views with producers, managers and other gods 
of the theatrical world, upon whose knees lies 
the fate of her new dramatic venture. But her 
zeal in the Equal Rights movement was so big 
and sincere that it carried her out of her in- 
terest in her own personal success to the larger 
issue that underlies all of her work, the issue 
of liberation of womankind from the bondage 
in which she has been held by a school of old- 
fashioned and false ideas. Miss Gale believes 
that there would have been no Lulu Betts to 
write about if woman had been recognized as 
man’s equal by society. As the readers of the 
novel doubtless remember, Lulu Bett was the 
drudge of her married sister’s household, where 
she and her widowed mother were dependents 
and the butt of her brother-in-law’s jokes be- 
cause of her lack of youth and suitors. 

Miss Gale said that she believed that with 
the passage of the Equal Rights amendment 
there would be fewer Lulu Betts. Miss Gale’s 
sincere feeling for the Equal Rights movement 
brought her, in the midst of all of her work and 
preoccupation, to the headquarters of the Na- 
tional Woman's Party, where she stopped long 
enough for a talk and a cup of tea by the fire- 
side. 


Miss Gale is chairman of the Authors’ Coun- 


cil of the National Woman’s Party and a mem- 
ber of the National Council. Several members 


By Hortense Russet. 


of the national board had the pleasure of meet- 
ing and of conferring with her. Among those 
who came to tea were Mrs. Marie Louise Bigger, 
Mrs. Abby Scott Baker, Edith Ainge, Elsie 
Hill, Mabel Vernon, Margarete Raef, Anita 
Pollitzer and Rowena Dashwood Graves. 

Miss Gale is slender and pale; her features 
chiseled and dainty. She is a type that is deli- 
cately made and extremely feminine. Perhaps 
that is the reason she feels the position of 
women so keenly. She told about a recent hap- 
pening in her own town of Portage, Wis., before 
the passage of the Equal Rights bill in that 
state. The board of education made a ruling 
that any man teacher was to be paid $5 more 
a week than any woman teacher doing the same 
kind of work. But with the passage of the 
Equal Rights bill the ruling was automatically 
abolished. 

Miss Gale went on to say: “This whole 
Equal Rights movement will make the world a 
place where men and women can associate in 
business and in every other walk of life with 
a comradeship and a mutual helpfulness hith- 
erto undreamed of. 

“The greatest thing on this plane,” declared 
Miss Gale, “is the liberating of human beings 
for better opportunity and for growth. Some 
day we shall live in a world where there are no 
sex campaigns. The focusing of attention on 
the Equal Rights principle is only one step in 
a campaign that will cover generations. 

“Women will be recognized as individuals in 
the home when Equal Rights becomes a fact. 


barie laws of chattel slavery days. 


“The movement for Equal Rights is not state- 
wide or national or continental. The thing is 
cosmic. It is only one event in a series of in- 
evitabilities tending toward greater liberation 
of the spirit of the human being. 

“The relationship of man and woman is the 
fundamental relationship that stands at the 
base of the whole social structure. Much can 
be done by law toward putting women on a 
footing of complete and entire equal rights 
with men. 

“In many states today the common law dis- 
abilities of women are comparable to the bar- 
In our 
federal laws there are many inequalities that 
should be removed. Common justice to the 
women of America requires that both in the 
nation and in the states these obstacles and 
injustices be removed. 

“The opportunities of men to express a so- 
cial spirit in their living are still double and 
treble those of women. Yet women have a 
spiritual genius which has never been given 
social expression. It is precisely this which 
they could liberate into the world for the gen- 
eral welfare if these meshes of little eireum- 
stances hampering them could be swept away 
and they could be given the moral backing of 
a general consciousness of equality of oppor- 
tunity. 

“That is all that any equality can mean in 
the status of women—equality of opportunity 
to express themselves politically and legally, 
without discriminations against them,” 
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THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 


Men and Women shall have Equal Rights throughout 
the United States and every place subject to its jurisdic- 
tion. 


Presented by the National Woman's Party. 

Introduced in the United States Senate by Senator Charles E. Curtis, 
December 10, 1923. 3 

Introduced in the House by Representative D. R. Anthony, Jr., 
December 13, 1923. 


— — 


ANOTHER ARGUMENT FOR THE FEDERAL 
AMENDMENT 


HE wisdom of establishing Equal Rights for men and women by 

making this principle a part of our national constitution rather 
than by dealing with specific disabilities in the law point by point is 
illustrated by the situation which has arisen in Milwaukee with regard 
to married women teachers. 

The Milwaukee School Board recently ruled that a woman teacher 
must report her marriage and be known by her husband’s name under 
penalty of forfeiting 10 per cent. of her salary. There is no similar 
regulation applying to men. The ruling of the School Board reads: 


“A woman teacher, upon becoming married, shall, within 
two weeks thereafter, report said fact to the Superintendent, 
and thereafter she shall be known by her married name and 

use the same in connection with her school service. Failure 
to do so shall result in a deduction of 10 per cent. per month 
of her salary for each month or any portion thereof said fail- 
ure to report shall have continued.” (Rule 28 of the Milwau- 


kee School Board.) 


Petty discriminations against women such as this are constantly 
occurring all over our land. They cannot be foreseen and guarded 
against by specific legislation dealing with the particular discrimina- 
tion. The only adequate way to prevent such discriminations is to 
establish, as a part of our national constitution, the principle that 
men and women shall have Equal Rights. If this principle is written 
into our national constitution, no regulation discriminating against 
women can be made in the future, anywhere within the United States, 
so long as the Equal Rights provision remains a part of the constitu- 
tion of our country. 


Equal Rights 


AN OBJECTION DESTROYED 


NE of the most frequent “arguments” presented by the opponents 

of the Equal Rights amendment is the objection that the passage 
of this amendment might endanger mothers’ pension laws. This, it 
will be remembered, was one of the main objections set forth in the 
letter of opposition to the amendment which was recently sent to 
every member of Congress by representatives of various women’s 
organizations. 


The utter futility of such an argument is shown with convincing 
clearness in the article, “Equal Rights and Mothers’ Pensions,” on 
another page of this issue, to which we would call especial attention. 
In this article it is held that “mothers’ pensions” are not mothers’ 
pensions at all, but in reality measures providing “public aid for 
dependent children.” The contention of the article is well-sustained 
by the authority of the Children’s Bureau itself and by the exposition 
of the character and operations of the so-called mothers’ pension laws 
in the various states. 

To many it appears quite obvious that laws so plainly concerned 
with child welfare would not be touched by an amendment providing 
that men and women shall have Equal Rights. For those who do not 
accept this view, the Woman’s Party would reiterate that the Equal 
Rights amendment, if enacted, would simply establish the principle 
that these laws, intended for the benefit of the child, should apply 
to either parent, as is today the case in Colorado, which grants the 
pension to any parent, whether father or mother, who is unable, from 
poverty, to support the child. : 

The fear that the Lucretia Mott amendment would endanger moth- 
ers’ pension laws appears in every respect to be entirely groundless. 
Bugaboos of this character are conjured up mainly because of the 
confusion of thought which exists in the public mind regarding all 
matters that affect women. The error of confusing measures affecting 
the rights and privileges of women with those providing for the protec- 
tion of children is common. There is evident on all sides great con- 
fusion of thought in matters concerning women. Habits of thought 
are not easily changed, but we believe that through the agitation of 
Equal Rights there has been set in motion a current of clearer thinking 
in regard to women and the laws and customs affecting them which 
must finally establish in law and in custom the principle of the 
equality of men and women. 


UNFAIR TACTICS 


EOPLE who are beaten in a fair argument frequently resort to 
calling their opponents names. In the debate on “welfare” leg- 
islation this method is particularly popular. Whether the names fit 
or not does not matter; all that is wanted is to discredit those who 
believe in Equal Rights. One particularly unkind suggestion that is 
frequently made when working women repudiate “protective” legis- 
lation for themselves alone is that they are subsidized by the em- 
ployers. Grave and inexcusable injustice has already been done a 
number of prominent labor women by this means. They are said to 
be “paid by the employers” when they enter legislative halls to 
defend their economic rights, although there is absolutely no proof 
of any such vileness. } 
But this is not the worst of the situation. Officials in trade 
unions and members of Congress and State Legislatures are threat- 
ened by the same black hand. If they take a stand against dis- 
criminatory sex legislation they know in advance that it will be 
charged that they “are playing in with the employers.” This would 
be a great embarrassment and an untruth, so they prefer to sacrifice 
their opinions to accepting the obloquy. A number of trade union 
officials and several elected representatives of the people have stated 
the case frankly. They do not believe in sex legislation in the 
sphere of industry, they want Equal Rights, but they cannot afford 
to have it said they are on the side of the employers. A pusilanimous 
attitude it is we confess, but hardly as revolting as the stand taken 
by those who resort to calling names to defeat the cause of justice. 
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BOSTON TEACHERS LOSE FIGHT FOR EQUALITY 


Y a vote of 51,556 to 28,318, Boston high school teachers lost in 

the “equal pay for equal work” referendum held during the city 
elections in December. This heavy adverse vote indicates the strength 
of the opposition which women meet everywhere in their struggle for 
equal opportunity and recognition in business and professional fields. 
As long ago as 1871 Wendell Phillips offered this resolution at a 
meeting in Worcester, Mass.: “We demand that wherever women are 


employed at public expense to do 
the same kind and amount of work 
as men perform they shall receive 
the same wages.” Since that time 
many gains may be recorded for the 
principle of equal pay for equal 
work. In Boston the equal pay 
principle generally prevails, with 
the exception of the high schools. 
For more than fifteen years the 
women high school teachers have 
been striving for salaries equal to 
those paid to the men teachers, in- 
asmuch as the same preparation is 
required and the same examina- 
tions are given, irrespective of sex. 
Finding that appeals to the school 
committee met with no success, the 
women went to the state legislature 
in 1917 and lost by one vote in the 
senate. Since that time they have 
annually presented their case for 
consideration. On May 29, 1923, 


the governor signed an Act making the principle operative upon its 
acceptance by the people at the next annual election. This is the 
referendum which has just been lost. | 


That the fight for equal pay for women teachers is not confined to 
Boston, but has been waged with growing success throughout the 
country, is indicated in an article by Julia E. Sullivan appearing in 
the November issue of the Journal of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, from which the following paragraphs are taken: 


By Kenpia 


Advertisement Which Recently Appeared in Boston Papers 


YOUR BOY NEEDS MEN TEACHERS 


Only in Boston can a workingman’s son be trained entirely 
by men, as are the son of the wealthy in the private schools. 


Equal Pay Means Women Teachers 
in the All-Boys Schools 


Why tax yourself $1,500,000 for a BONUS to SINGLE 
WOMEN now receiving $50 A WEEK. 

To secure this increase they are willing to force a cut in the 
pay of married men. 

No one has been able to show any BENEFIT RESULTING 
TO THE SCHOOLS from EQUAL PAY. 


Vote “NO” On Equal Pay 


BOSTON SCHOOLMEN’S ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION 


JOSEPH L. POWERS, Boston Latin School RICHARD P. BONNEY 
22 Auckland St. 497 Columbia Road 


elementary, junior high or senior 


operative in Idaho, the state superintendent and the assistant 
superintendent are women, and women are also employed as 
heads of departments in the normal schools and the high 
schools of the state, and practically all of the county super- 
intendents, as well as some city superintendents, are women. 
In Vermont the question has never been considered, because 
the problem there is largely one of rural schools, the largest 
city in the state having a population of only 28,000. In New 


York state the legislation 
applies only to cities of 
one million or over in 
population. 
“Questionnaires were 
also sent to certain large 
cities of every state. 
From the data received 
the cities and towns 
where progress has been 
shown may be divided 
into two classes: One, 
those in which different 
schedules operate in the 
elementary and in the 
high schools but with no 
difference in salaries be- 
cause of sex. Two, 
those in which the so- 
called ‘single salary’ 
schedule is operative. 
These schedules provide 
that teachers with equiv- 
alent training, experi- 
ence and efficiency are 
paid the same salary 
whether teaching in the 
* 


high schools.” * * 


Effect of the Operation of the Principle 


“To the inquiry ‘has the operation of the principle of 
equal pay, decreased the number of men in the schools?’ it 
was refreshing to receive from many sources replies similar 
to the following: ‘The principle has prevailed here so long 
that we can make no comparison.’ Only one superintendent 
felt that the operation of the principle had any effect on the 


“The first known state to enact legislation relative to the 
principle was California, where an Act was passed on March 
30, 1874: ‘Females employed as teachers in the public schools 
of this state shall in all cases receive the same compensation 
as is allowed male teachers for like services, when holding the 
same grade of certificate”” * * * 


Schoolroom Teachers Send Questionnaire 


“The members of the executive committee of the Department 
of Schoolroom Teachers of the National Education Association 
began a study last spring of the movement to obtain for teach- 
ers doing the same kind of work equal remuneration for their 
services, regardless of sex. To ascertain whether this prin- 
ciple was state-wide, a questionnaire was sent to the heads 
of state-wide departments of education. The first question 
was, ‘Is the principle of equal pay for equal work operative in 
the schools of any of the cities or towns under your juris- 
diction—if so, which ones?’ From the thirty-nine replies 
received, eleven stated that by legislation the principle was 
state-wide, but all these hinted at evasions by local school 
boards. Eleven could furnish no data; seventeen replied 
there was no state law governing the principle. In the state 
of Washington fourteen counties reported that the ‘equal pay’ 


number of men in the service. 

“The teachers of the city of New York have shown com- 
mendable patience and persistence. In that city, although 
difference in salaries was marked, all attempts at readjust- 
ment failed. Not until 1907, when the women effected 
organization and went as a unit to the state assem)ly at 
Albany with their problem did they accomplish anything. 
Annually for the next five years they worked for the attain- 
ment of a partial victory, and in 1912 an equal pay law was 
passed, but its provisions were subsequently nullified by a 
series of legislative enactments which exempted from the 
operation of the law those men who were in the service and 
those who were in the training schools for teachers. The 
salary legislation passed in 1919 put equal pay into effect 
in New York City. This law raised the salaries of the 
women teachers to the level of the men. * * * 

“Such reforms demand sacrifice commensurate with the 
value of success. Refusal to pay women salaries equal to 
those paid men for equal service is a vestige of that primitive 
social state where man is master. We are living in an age 
when public opinion is the ruling force in all departments of 
life. If we can take and crystallize this all-pervading force, 
justice will come with revolutionery tactics.” 


Unfortunate Confusion of the Issue 
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principle prevailed; two counties reported ‘no’; nine‘first- 
class’ districts reported ‘yes,’ Texas reported that the State 


There was an obvious confusion of the issue in the Boston referen- 


, rep * dum of the two principles“ Equal pay for teachers in elementary | 
Teachers’ Association favors the principle for the whole state, schools and high schools,” and “equal pay, for equal work regardless 
but that it now prevails only in a few large cities. Soho ag RBS . 
“In Connecticut the principle has not yet been accepted, of sex,” which resulted in aligning a great many grade teachers in 1 
but the Teachers' Association of New Haven has sponsored Boston who were not discriminating thinkers, with those orposed to sg 
legislation for it. Although there is no ruling or regulation the principle of sex equality, 
(Continued on page 390) 
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Equal Rights 


EQUAL RIGHTS AND MOTHERS’ PENSIONS 


By ELranor Taytor Marsu 


OULD the Equal Rights amendment invalidate our “mothers’ 
pension” laws? 

If the logical answer to that question seemed to be “Yes,” I am 
frank to say that I should be unable to give my approval to the amend- 
ment. I do not mean by this sentence to indicate any exaggerated 
notion of the value of my approval or disapproval; rather to measure 
the strength of my belief in state protection for mothers and their 
children. 

It seems to me, however, that there is no conflict between the ideas 
contained in these two pieces of legislation. They are by no means 
incompatible. An examination of “mothers’ pension” laws them- 
selves and of government reports concerning their administration 
indicates this. 

Opponents of the amendment have suggested that the principle of 
equality between men and women, once established, would prevent the 
granting of pensions“ to mothers unless they were to be granted to 
fathers as well. There are, it may be admitted by way of parenthesis, 
occasions when pensions ought in justice to be granted to fathers. 
But the principle of “equality” has no relation whatever to any 
“mothers’ pension” legislation so far enacted in this country. Such 
laws are child-welfare measures. They are passed with the object of 
saving the child from dependency, neglect and their after-effects, delin- 
quency and crime. The ultimate purpose of such legislation is, there- 
fore, self-preservation of the community. The fact that the money 
with which these purposes are accomplished passes through the hands 
of the mother is of no importance to the argument; the state confers 
upon her the “privilege” of acting as disbursing agent not because 
she, as woman or mother, is entitled to that or any other “privileges” 
in the matter, but because, nine times out of ten, she is the person who 
has her child’s welfare most keenly at heart and may be depended upon 
to extract from her “pension” the last ounce of value for the child. 

These arguments, if true, seem to me to answer sufficiently the 
statement that the “Equal Rights” amendment would interfere with 
“mothers’ pensions.” What are the facts which support these argu- 
ments? I submit the following: 

1. The United States Children’s Bureau, which was largely instru- 
mental in popularizing the term “mothers’ pensions,” now considers 
the term a misnomer and uses instead the phrase—“public aid to 
children in their own homes.” (See their latest printed report, Bureau 
Publication No. 118.) 

2. In no state does the law grant aid to a mother because she is a 
mother. The pension goes only to the needy mother, and usually only 
to certain classes of needy mothers, as, for instance, widows, aban- 


doned or divorced mothers, etc. 


3. Thirteen states provide in their laws for the granting of aid to 
relatives other than the mother if, for instance, the mother is dead or 
(as in Oregon) if the mother is “improvident, careless or negligent.” 
In at least one state, Colorado, the law provides that aid may be given 
to a “parent or other person designated by the court,” which would, of 
course, include the father. 


4. The agency administering the law is nearly always either one 
connected with the administration of justice to children (such as the 
juvenile court) or authorities having charge of dependent children 
(boards of children’s guardians) or officials entrusted with the admin- 
istration of charity (such as state, city or county commissioners of 
public welfare, overseers of the poor, etc.). 


5. The amounts allowed under the law are practically always 
stated at so much for the first child and so much for each additional 
child. No law, so far as I know, provides for any payment to the 
mother for her services. The most progressive states fix the amount of 
their grants after drawing up careful family budgets. Typical budgets 
in a report by the Children’s Bureau show allowances for food (usually 
including food for mother—amounts cited for the mother range from 
$9.10 to $12.35 a month), clothing, fuel, light, insurance, sundries, but 
none has an item “services of mother.” 


6. Any notion that the handling of children’s aid money is a 
special privilege for the mother may well be dispelled by the smallness 
of the amounts granted. States fixing by law the amount to be given 
often specify a maximum of $10 to $15 a month for the first child and 
much less for additional children; only a few states fix a maximum of 
$25 or more a month for the first child. Recent laws of this kind pro- 
vide for strict supervision of mothers receiving aid by the agencies 
administering it, so that the money given may be used to advance 
the welfare of the children. In addition, the agencies themselves are 
often supervised by state officers or departments. 


Such facts, gleaned from an analysis of state laws published by 
the Children’s Bureau (Legal Chart No. 3), show clearly enough, it 
seems to me, that “mothers’ pension” laws do not grant mothers’ pen- 
sions at all; they grant aid to children. This is further borne out by 
the fact that the chief argument for “mothers’ pensions” has always 
been the fact that it kept children out of institutions. The question 
is one of method. Which is better, to care for dependent children in 
an orphanage or in their own homes? The person of humane instincts 
and of social vision will answer in favor of public aid to children in 
their own homes. We will realize that the question is not in any sense 
one of “rights” or “privileges” for mothers, but of health and happiness 


for children. 


BOSTON TEACHERS LOSE FIGHT FOR EQUALITY 


(Continued from page 389) 


Probably the major opposition to the measure came from the gen- 
eral body of city employees who feared that higher salaries for women 
teachers might stand in the way of increases for themselves. 

Direct opposition to the principle itself was voiced by the Boston 
Schoolmen’s Economic Association, as witnessed in the advertisement 
appearing in Boston papers before the election. To be sure the argu- 
ments adduced by these gentlemen were somewhat contradictory, it 


being alleged, on the one hand, that the measure would leave only 


women teachers in the schools, and on the other, that it would tend 
to oust women teachers. 

The emphasis which the Schoolmen’s Association places on 
“Single Women“ is interesting in view of Alice Stone Blackwell’s 
statement that 70 per cent. of the women who would profit by the 
equalization of salary have dependents. Statistics are lacking on the 
proportion of men teachers with dependents. The Schoolmen’s indict- 
ment, however, of “Single Women” who “are willing to force a cut 


in the pay of married men” will suggest one admirable remedy to 
feminists. Why not open our schools freely to married women and 
urge them to take their places shoulder to shoulder with these mar- 
ried “schoolmen” in the education of American youth. 

Interesting as would be a discussion of the relative contributions 
of men and women to education it is out of place here for it has no 
bearing on the principle of equal pay for equal work. The significance 
of the Boston situation is its indication of the growing bitterness of 
the struggle of economic equality. The fight for political equality 
struck at the roots of male egotism and pride of power, and forced 
him to recognize that women also make up the human race. But 
the struggle for economic equality rouses their more fundamental 
fears for survival and threatens the age-old hunger instincts. It may 
be expected, therefore, to be proportionately more bitter unless the 
disappearance of that group of economically dependent women, 
rightly called parasites, for whose support these schoolmen are eager 


to sacrifice their fellow-workers, keeps pace. 
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FLORENCE BAYARD HILLES BEGINS NATIONAL TOUR 


URING the next few months speakers from National Head- 
quarters will endeavor to reach practically every state in the 
country to take to the state branches of the National Woman’s Party 
information concerning the Equal Rights situation in congress, and to 
assist in concentrating upon congress the sentiment which exists in 
every state in support of the Lucretia Mott amendment. 
Florence Bayard Hilles of Delaware, member of the National 
Council of the Woman’s Party and chairman of the National Head- 
quarters Furnishing Committee, will spend January and February in 


visiting branches in the Southwest. She will open her tour in Arizona 


with a meeting arranged by the Business and Professional Woman’s 
Club in Tuscon. Mrs. Hilles will then go to Colorado, where meetings 
are now being arranged for her by the State Executive Committee, with 
the assistance of Mrs. Lillian Kerr, state organizer, in Colorado 
Springs, Denver and Pueblo. In Oklahoma Mrs. Hilles will be the 
principal speaker at a state convention of the Oklahoma Branch to be 
held in Oklahoma City, February 2-5. Mrs. Florence Etheridge Cobb, 
Oklahoma state chairman, is in charge of all arrangements for Mrs. 
Hilles in Oklahoma. 


As legislative chairman of the Business and Professional Woman’s 
Club of Delaware, Mrs. Hilles will attend the mid-year meeting of the 
National Executive Committee of this organization in Dallas, Texas, 
on February 7, 8 and 9, and will bring before the committee in every 
possible way the Equal Rights movement. 

In Texas Mrs. Hilles will speak at Woman’s Party meetings in 
Fort Worth, where Mrs. Paul Millett and Mrs. Charles Schueber are in 
charge of arrangements; in Austin, with Mrs. Kate Winston in charge; 
in San Antonio, where Mrs. Rena Maverick Green, state chairman, is 
arranging meetings, and in Houston, where Miss Florence Sterling, a 
Founder of the Woman’s Party, is directing the preparations. 

Mrs. Hilles then goes to Louisiana to speak at meetings there from 
February 18-23. Mrs. John Dallas Wilkinson, Louisiana state chair- 
man, has called a state meeting to be held in Shreveport at the time 
of Mrs. Hilles’ visit to that state. 

In Ohio Mrs. Hilles will speak in Dayton, Columbus and several 
other cities. Mrs. Ivor Hughes, state chairman, and Mrs. Valentine 
Winters, legislative chairman, are in charge of the Ohio arrangements 
for Mrs. Hilles’ tour of the state. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Legislative C ‘on O 
N the Rhode Island legislature, which convened on Tuesday, Janu- 
ary 1, many important measures aiming to give equality to women 
have been introduced by the Rhode Island branch of the Woman’s 
Party. The following account of the introduction of these measures 
is taken from the Pawtucket Times of January 3: 


“Several important measures which have to do with prop- 
erty rights of women have been introduced, and others are 
to be introduced in the general assembly. They are of vital 
importance to both sexes. 

“They are also of interest because they indicate untiring 
endeavor on the part of those who are working for their pas- 
sage, and also because they point to the fact that at least some 
women desire to stand on an equality with men in all things 
as well as being permitted to cast a ballot. 

“Republican and Democratic leaders agree these measures 
tend in one direction, and that is to place women in the same 
responsible position before the commonwealth, principally 
the courts, as men.” 


New York Branch Opens Legislative Campaign 

HE New York branch of the Woman’s Party will conduct an 

active campaign for Equal Rights measures in the New York 
legislature which is now in session. Mrs. Clarence Smith, state chair- 
man, is in charge of the campaign. Miss Fred Lee Woodson, state 
organizer, who has been organizing in upper New York state during 
the past few months, will remain in Albany while the legislature is in 
session. One of the Equal Rights measures which is attracting great 
attention is the bill to prevent discriminations against women teachers. 
The following account of this bill is given by the New York Evening 
Post of January 7th: 


“A bill to prevent discrimination against women teachers 
because of their sex will be introduced at the present session of 
the legislature, according to an announcement by Miss Rena 
Rockwell of Elmira, chairman of the Teachers’ Council of the 
National Woman’s Party. The proposed measure would for- 
bid any local school board from adopting resolutions against 
the employment of married women as teachers, and would 
place women on an equal plane with men as regards employ- 
ment, promotion, compensation, appointment, transfer or dis- 
missal. According to advocates of the proposed bill, includ- 

Mrs. Clarence M. Smith, chairman of the New York state 
branch of the National Woman’s Party, and Mrs. Robert 
Adamson, member of the New York city committee, it will 
have the support of many teachers in up-state cities and towns 
where women are subjected to many discriminations. 


“Only a few days ago, the Equal Rights le point ou 
the Perth Amboy Board of Education 1 on 
bidding the future employment of married women. Those 
now teaching are not affected, but future applications on the 
— 5 those who would combine marriage with teaching are 

r 


At a meeting of the League of Women Class Room Teachers held 
in Albany, N. Y., on November 20th, a resolution was adopted saying 
that as women public school teachers are discriminated against both 
in regard to salary and to opportunity for promotion that the League 
declare itself in favor of the principle of Equal Rights between men 
and women in the Public School System. 


Luncheon of San Diego Members 


ISS SARA P. GROGAN, formerly of the District of Columbia 
branch of the Woman’s Party, sends word from San Diego to 
National Headquarters that a reunion of Women’s Party members in 
San Diego was recently held at which plans were made for an active 


campaign. 

The members were guests at a luncheon given by Dr. Louise Heil- 
bron, a Founder of the Woman’s Party. The following account is given 
by the San Diego Union: 


“One of the enjoyable affairs of the past week was the 
luncheon given by Dr. Louise Heilbron at the Cuyamaca Club 
on Friday, the occasion having more than the ordinary sig- 
nificance, as it brought together several of the members of 
the National Woman’s Party for the purpose of discussing 
and outlining further work in connection with the amendment 
to the United States constitution which was recently intro- 
duced into congress, which reads: ‘Men and women shall 
have Equal Rights throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction” * * * 

“There were four women present at the luncheon on Friday 
who are numbered among the Founders of the Party. They 
were the hostess, Dr. Louise Heilbron, Mrs. Marian H. 
Holmes, a recent arrival in San Diego and connected with the 
Montessori School; Mrs. L. F. Snow and Miss Sara P. Grogan, 
both women spending the winter in San Diego, but whose 
homes are in Washington, D. C. Others presents were Mrs. 
P. R. O’Rourke, Mrs. Ada B. Beach, Mrs. Nora E. Marsh, 
Mrs. Lucy Miller and Dr. Marian Kyle Larson. 

“A meeting for further work on the subject was held at 
the residence of Mrs. F. P. O’Rourke, 2900 Park avenue, on 
December 24, at 3.30.” 


Resolutions were adopted calling upon the President and California 
congressmen to support the Equal Rights amendment. 
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. Miss Emma C. Skrivanek, D. C. 3.00 


TWO MILLION DOLLAR FUND 


REASURER’S REPORT, National Woman's Party, Capitol Hill, 
Washington, D.C. Auditors: American Audit Company. 


Receipts of National Headquarters, December 7, 1923, to Toney 
4, 1924, $1,240,134.59. 


Contributions, membership receipts and other setae J anuary 4, 
1924, to January 11, 1924: 


Mrs. Caroline W. Babson, Mass. $10.00 Per New Tork Branch: 
Ars. Lucy C. Shaw, D. C.. 10.00 Mrs. Chas. H. Smitn 5.00 
Mrs. J. C. Merrick.................... 50 


Mrs. Eugenia S. Altman, Ore... 1.00 Mrs. George S. Robinson .50 


Per New Jersey Branch: Mrs. Clara E. Witheridge........ 50 
Miss Adah L. Warde................ 50 Mrs. Elbert C. Crosby. 50 
Miss Helen Herbert a Mrs. Abbie C. Townsend 5⁰ 
Mrs. J. H. Deppeler 50 Mrs. J. W. Dykeman, Jr......... 50 
Mrs. Mary Jane Wagner .50 Miss Clara B. Kinne, D. C. . . 1.00 
. Fenn. 50 Mr. John Preig, Colo. 5.00 
e 50 Miss Betty W. Mayer, D. C......... 15.00 
e 50 Per Colorado Branch: 

Mrs. A. Schaefer... 50 Mrs. C. E. Welty. hoes 50 
Miss Henrietta Leyd................ .50 Mrs. Alice G. Harris 50 

Miss Clara Graecen, D. COO. 5.00 Miss Lucy Reid............................ 50 

Miss Mary Dell, D. C. 1.00 Miss Clara B. Hoffmire............ 50 

Miss Marie H. Siebert, D. C. 50 Miss Pearl B. Turner ss 50 

Per Delaware Branch: Miss Margaret E. Bates 50 
Miss Barbara Bell. 50 Mrs. Mary A. Holland. 5.00 
Miss Sophie du Pont. 50 Mrs. Jennie Rundquis t 5.00 
Mrs. A. E. Eond iss 50 Per Ohio Branch: 

Mrs. A. Hyde Cole, Conn 50 Mrs. Brown Burleigh................ 50 

Mrs. Earl G. Marsh, D. C.. . 20.00 Miss Elizabeth Riebs................ 50 

Mrs. Marie L. B. Baldwin, D. C. 5.00 Mrs. Frank E. Dock 50 

Dr. Sofie A. Nordhoff-Jung, D. C. 5.00 Mrs. Lewis H. Cooke 50 

Miss Lavinia Dock, Pa................. 10.00 Mrs. J. F. Minear 50 

Miss Grace Brown, D. C... 1.00 Miss Ellie Michelson 50 

Mrs. Marie Louise Biggar, Colo. 100.00 Mrs. Burton Klein, Jr. 50 

Mrs. Ella B. Shule, D. O. 1.00 Mrs. M. Sanders 50 

Miss Annabel Ruth, 1 100 Mrs. E. Patterson Gartmell. 50 

Per Minnesota Branch: | Miss Janet Hills... . 50 

eee 50 Dr. Alice M. Smith, Wash. 10.00 
Mrs. M. V. Hunter 50 Miss Frances N. e, 

Mrs. L. V. Jackson 50 Wash. 1.00 
Mrs. Helen G. Rott 50 Mrs. John Howard Hill, Me. 1.00 
Miss Elizabeth Fairall, D. C. 5.00 Mrs. Helena Parmelee Beppler, 
Dr. J. Elizabeth Hoyt- Stevens, D 1.00 
e 1.00 Mrs. Josephine L. Seabury, Me. 5.00 
Mrs. Minnie U. Rutherford- Mrs. Dorothy E. Pletcher, D. C. 50 
D 1.00 Miss Helene S. Buchanan, D. C. 50 

Miss Nannie King, D. CO.. 5.00 Mrs. Minnie A. Bennett, D. C..... 1.00 

Dr. Nell N. Bartram, D. CO. 1.00 Miss Isabelle M. Buckey, D. C. 1.00 

Miss Susan McLaughlin, D. C. 2.00 Mrs. M. Mertrago sabe 

Miss Marion Usher, D. C. 50 nne 1.00 

Mrs. Frances Lane Glassell, Mrs. Frank Chester, 1 1.00 

20.00 Receipts from benefit concert. 87.50 

Mrs. Barbara Sharpe, N. J.. 25.00 Rent of rooms at Headquarters 123.00 

Mrs. Theodore Forbes, Md. 70.00 Sale of literature. . §40 


Miss Minnie M. Ostrander, D. CO. 1.00 
Mrs. Marion L. Kenney, Del. 5.00 Total receipts through Jan- 
Per Mrs, Kent’s Committee of uary 10th, 1924 643.40 
200: r Total receipts, December 7, 
Mrs. Eliza. S. Rogers, N. Y. 25.00 1912, to January 11. 
Mrs. Mura P. Weller, S. D.. 5.00 $1,240,777.99 


COMMENTS OF THE PRESS 
Belle Case La Follette in La Follette’s Magazine, December 23, 1923. 


HE following quotation is taken from Mrs. La Follette’s article, 
„With Senator La Follette in Russia“: 


“When I asked about the status of women in Russia, whether they 
were organized and working for specific ends, my question was met 
with a look of surprise and wonder. The young woman with whom I 
was speaking said, ‘Men and women have exactly the same status in 
Russia today—political, economic, legal. We need no separate organi- 
zations. We all work together on an equal footing. We get the same 
pay for the same work and occupations, professions, and schools are 


open alike to us.’ 

“Everything that Alice Paul and the National Woman’s Party are 
asking for in the United States is achieved in Russia under the Soviet 
government. So also are all the reforms that Florence Kelley and the 
Consumers’ League have been working for these long years achieved 
under the Soviet Republic. And there is no danger of a Supreme 
Court decision setting aside the results of those years of effort.” 


Equal Rights 
7 From The Vote, December 21, 1928. 
“American Women’s Views’’ 
66 HE following paragraphs are taken from Equvat Riohrs, the 
official organ of the National Woman’s Party, in December 8th 
issue: 

„We want to live in a land where every little girl that is born has 
the same opportunity that every little boy has—where women have the 
same opportunities in life that men have. We want the laws of our 
nation to treat women in the same way that they treat men, placing 
women under no handicaps, and giving them no special — but 
treating men and women with absolute fairness. 

There is encouragement in the fact that the interest among 
women in raising the status of women is greater today than ever before 
in our nation’s history. When woman’s disabilities were greatest, her 
interest in removing them seems to have been least. As her position 
has become progressively better, she has become increasingly intolerant 
of the discriminations remaining against her—and never has she 
been more intolerant of these discriminations than today.“ 


From the Washington Post, December 23, 1923. 


66 GROUP of six or eight attractive young women meet every 

morning at the Woman’s Party headquarters, located right 
across the east plaza from Congress, gather up their literature and 
start for the congressmen’s offices. 

“They are shrewd and study the hours when the senate or the house 
is not in session. They have their leaflets daintily printed on different 
colored paper, and call for the senator or representative personally in 
his office. From all accounts, and having met some of the young 


women, the men are not loath, but eager to receive them. 


Nn fact,’ declared Miss Paul, ‘they are pledging their votes so 
fast that we can’t believe it is true” — 

Of course, we are for Equal Rights and bless you, my child,’ is 
their usual response to these fair lobbyists. 

“No wonder. The weary congressman, as well as the tired business 
man, likes something ‘easy on the eyes.’ One of the women twice won. 
a beauty prize out in her state. She is Mrs. Rowena Dashwood Graves 
of Colorado Springs. But winning two beauty prizes is not her only 
claim to distinction, as she is president ef the Business and Profes- 
sional Woman’s Club of her city. 

“Others in the lobbying group are Mrs. Anne Archbold of Maine, 
Mrs. B. Shelton Matthews of Mississippi, who has a degree in law and 
is head of the National Woman’s Party legal research department 
which has been delving into state laws to pick out discriminations 
against women; Miss Blanche Alsop of Virginia, Mrs. Emma Brown of 
Maryland, Miss Heath Jones, Deleware; Miss Wilma Henderson, 19- 
year-old daughter of a Boston Banker.” 


WOMAN’S PARTY SUPPERS POPULAR 


VERY two weeks, on Sunday evenings, the New York City branch 

has a supper at its headquarters, the Allerton House for Women. 
The attendance averages sixty and seventy men and women.’ Two weeks 
ago Anita Loos and John Emerson spoke on Equal Rights, and on 
December 16 Ruth Hale, a member of the New York Advisory Council, 
was one of the speakers. An open discussion is always held, the men 
as well as women taking an active part in e the different 


phases of our Equal Rights program. 
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